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Mal, thank you so much for coming out this morning and talking to us. If 
you could start out by saying your name and spelling it for the transcribers. 
My name is Mal, MAL, Middlesworth, MI DDLESWORT H. 

If we could just begin. If you could just introduce yourself and tell us 
where you come from originally. 

Well, I originally come from Illinois, born in a small town called Cowden 
down in the south, but I lived most of my life in Elsgine, IL, where they 
made the watches. That's where I went to grade school, high school, etc. 
That's where my family was from. 
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Why did you want to join the Marines? 

Well, first of all, I tried to join the Royal Canadian Air Force, and they found 
that I hadn't graduated from high school, I left in my senior year, and I 
decided to join the Marines. 

Could you tell us the story of your enlistment, how old you were, when you 
did it, where you did it? 

Well, it was strange because there were, Elsgine is about 45 miles from 
Chicago, so I had to go into Chicago to enlist, and there were 30 men 
trying to enlist that day, and they picked 3 of us, and I never understood 
why they picked the 3 of us. I was the runt of the litter, another guy was 
30 years old, we used to call him gramps, and I can't remember that much 
about the 3™ guy, but they took 3 out of 30 that day. And you had to be a 
reserve because the Marines did not have an allotment for regulars at that 
time. They had to be a certain percentage of the Navy, and they couldn't 
go beyond. 
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How old were you when you enlisted? 

I was 18, in my senior year at high school. 

So where did you go off to basic and where did you do your training? 

Well, they put us on a train, brought us out to San Diego, and I did my 
bootcamp training at the recruit depot in San Diego. And it's still there. I 
go back there quite a few graduations and so forth, looks the same as it did 
then, same drill field. I was a little shook up the first day I got there 
because they put you in a little building till they get a platoon built up, and 
there were 3, what I'd call, beach musclemen from California in there, and 
one of them was crying. And I looked out on the drill field, huge piece of 
asphalt, and there was a drill instructor pounding this guy with a stick. I 
thought, 'wait a minute. This probably was not the smartest move I've ever 


made.' But it turned out to be great. 
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What was your job and rank when you first started out? 

Well, I was a buck private making $21 a month. 

Were you that at Pearl Harbor as well? 

Yes. I came over, I was supposed to go to...Let me start that way. I was on 
my way to Shanghai, and everybody wanted to be a China Marine, but they 
pulled the Shanghai barracks back at Tien Yan. So they put me on the USS 
San Francisco, a heavy cruiser. 
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When did you hear you were gonna get dispatched to Hawaii? 

Oh, in October. In October of 1941. Went over on the ship, about 5 decks 
below topside. 

Did you know anything about Hawaii before you went there? And if so, 
what did you know? 

No, I didn't know a lot about Hawaii. You know, I'd seen pictures of the 
tropics and so forth and vacations there, but I didn't know much about 
Hawaii, didn't know how far it was. I'd never been outside of Northern 
Illinois, Indiana, and Southern Wisconsin. 
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What did you do on liberty, when you had a chance to get it. 

Well, I was different than most of the Marines. I didn't smoke, I didn't 
chew, I didn't go with girls that do. I usually went to the Royal Hawaiian 
with some of my buddies, but on the way back we all met at a certain bar, 
and I'd go back with them. 


MM 


Well, Marines were...Marines had attachments on carriers, battleships, and 
cruisers, and some of their duties were to stand a watch, 4 hour watch, 
with the officer of the day. If you had a flag aboard, you were part of the, 
and orderly for the Admiral, and when you got up in rank, you stood watch 
as a Captain's orderly. And there was a brig, I don't remember anybody 
ever being put in the brig, but if there was somebody in the brig, we were 
supposed to guard the brig. 
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Wow. Quite a story. Do you remember what you were doing on the 6" of 
December? 

On the 6""I was on liberty. You alternated every other day. 

So where were you, what were you doing? 

I have no idea. The favorite thing we did was go and have breakfast. 
Whether we were in port, whether we'd go out and come back, that was 
the first thing we did was ate. Breakfast in the Navy had some rather 
unusual menus, like beans for breakfast. I never understood some of the 
menus they had. So breakfast was our favorite meal and we'd go ashore, 
first thing we'd do. A lot of the guys hit the bars or other places. We just 
kind of, we were younger, and we just kind of saw the island. 
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I Could you walk us your day on December 7", what you saw, what you 
heard, what you did? 

MM Well, I had the 8 to 12 watch in the morning, and that's when you raise the 
colors. So I came up from the Marine compartment, walked across the 
well deck, and I looked over at Ford Island and I heard this noise, 
explosions, and I thought, 'that's kind of dangerous, and on Sunday? Looks 
to me like somebody's gonna get hurt.' So I walked through the hangar, we 
had to SOC scout planes on the cruiser, so I walked through the hanger out 
onto the fantail, and just as I walked out on the fantail, planes came about 
30 to 50 feet over our fantail, headed for the battleships. Then I knew we 
were in war. And we didn't have any fuel or ammunition. We were in for 
repairs. In fact, we were supposed to be in dry dock #1, but the 
Pennsylvania needed more work, so fortunately we weren't in a dry dock. 
We were next to the Finger Piers. 


I So you were describing where your location was. 

MM Yes, I came out the hangar door, walked out on the fantail by the rear 
turret, and the planes came, as I say, about 30, 50 feet away. I could, you 
could see the tail gunner. And they had kind of what I call a coffee grinder 
machine gun in there, and bullets were hitting on the deck in front of us. I 
had a 45, but I didn't really think that would help. So, I really had one of 
the best seats in the house. Being 18, I didn't really understand why the 
officer of the deck was crying. I didn't really understand the significance of 
the whole affair, but I had one of the best seats in the house for a dynamic 
show. 
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I Could you please describe what you saw. 
Pause again 
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Did you see the Arizona, get hit? 

I can't specifically think, pick out the Arizona when it blew up. I do 
remember the Oklahoma. I remember an explosion over in that direction, 
but I didn't recognize the ships. I didn't know which was which battleship. 
What I was seeing. I did see planes flying down the center of the harbor as 
well as towards the ships. Seemed like it was taking forever, but I 
obviously knew there was a lot of damage. When I got off watch, I went 
down to the Marine compartment, and I had to move a sailor over, who was 
next to my locker, and I looked down and it was a kid from my home town 
that I'd went to high school with. What a coincidence. And there were a 
lot of coincidence like that. Kept running into people from your home town 
and various locations. 
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Describe to us what the Oklahoma looked like and the event specifically 
that led up to its capsizing. 

Well, you could see it shudder when it got hit with torpedoes, and then to 
see a ship that size turn over was unbelievable, with guys going off the 
side. I do remember also the West Virginia with some of the boats going 
into the fire to pick up people, and later I got to meet several of those 
people in person. In fact, the famous shot of the West Virginia with a 
launch going in to pick up somebody, in my Pearl Harbor Survivor Chapter, 
later on, I ran into a fella named Bill Moore, and he was in the hospital 
about 3 years from burns, and he was legally blind, had one of the greatest 
dispositions of any man I ever knew, and in this famous picture, he's the 
man being picked out of the water. And later on at the 50" anniversary 
celebration, or memorial, in Pearl Harbor, I ran into a Marine named John 
Latco, heard him telling about this story how he lifted this man out, and I 
took John Latco and introduced him to Bill Moore, the man he picked out. 
That was one of my most memorable experiences at Pearl Harbor. Later 
on, I got to know John, and Bill Moore would go to Pearl Harbor every year, 
and finally when he thought his time was up, he moved to Pearl Harbor, I 
mean when his time was up he moved to Hawaii. And I'll remember that 
Fiske, the bugler on the West Virginia, was very helpful in arranging 
accommodations for Bill and the person that went with him and so forth. I 
know some of the people in Pearl Harbor, some of the survivors thought 
that Mr. Fiske was some kind of a show-boater, or that he got a lot of 
publicity, but he got probably the most photographed veteran of Pearl 
Harbor that existed, but my experiences with Fiske were he was a fine 
gentleman, he was very helpful. And I appreciated the help he gave Bill 
Moore before he passed away. 


ring rl back at day you rl ote Oma go own ana 


MM Well, when I saw the Oklahoma turn over, I was most concerned about 
those that were inside, who had duty stations inside. But to see a ship of 
that magnitude roll over on its side was an unbelievable sight. But I was 
mostly concerned not with the people that were outside, but with the 
people that were inside. But a lot of the horror of the day happened 
because there was so much oil on the surface and so many people were 
burned. That's something I didn't expect. And when you went on liberty 
for the next months and you'd come back into port, that oil was still there. 


Pause 
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I Could you describe to us the scene of the oil burning on the water, what 
you saw? 

MM Well, the major problem with so much oil on the water, and the flames were 
so high, and there were so many bodies in the water and it was so difficult 
for the whaleboats and the launches to get in and get there. I know in one 
instance, the story with Bill Moore, the people in the launch thought they 
could go in farther, and there was a junior officer who was in charge of it 
and he wouldn't let them go any farther, and they almost threw him off the 
launch because they wanted to go in farther and get some men, but they 
lost people. So it's a question of how far you can go in, how much risk you 
should take for someone else. There were a lot of heroes that day. 
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I In the days following the attack, could you tell what you saw for the 
recovery and salvage missions that were going on? 

MM Well, most of our emphasis was to get our own ship, the San Francisco, 
going. On the evening of December 7", our heavy cruiser was the biggest 
ship in the Pacific Fleet at that time. The battleships were sitting on the 
bottom. The carriers weren't in, fortunately, but outside of the carriers, the 


cruisers and destroyers were gonna spend the next year and a half fighting 
the war in the pacific. I was on the San Francisco for 27 % months and I 
never saw a battleship. 


